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Tawney  rachel,  was  the  wife  of  Poach¬ 
ing  Giles.  ,  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy 
in  Giles’s  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves 
by  tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  ho¬ 
nest  industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw¬ 
ful  means  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
trayelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
cabbage  nets,  ballads,  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Manyho- 
nest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against  honest  people 
let  them  trade  in  what  they  will.  But  Rachel 
only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  for  getting 
admittance  into  farmers’  kitchens.,  in  order  to 
tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  silly  girls,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Many  aij 
innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  suspected 
of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perhaps,  was  in 
league' with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmless  maid 
has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving  plots 
and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  to  fore¬ 
tell  them.  She  had  not  to  be  sure,  the  power  of 
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Really  foretelling  things,  because  she  had  no 
power  oi  seeing  into  futurity;  but  she  had  the  art 
sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as  she 
had  foretold  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 

her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 
edness. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams ;  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  late  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to  have 
a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  left  cheek.  She  had  a 
cunning  way  ot  getting  herself  off  when  any  of 
her  prophecies  failed  When  she  explained  a 
dream  according  to  the  natural  appearance  of 
things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass,  then  she 
would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying,  that  “  this 
sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.”  Now  of  two 
very  opposite  things  the  chance  is  that  one  of 
them  may  turn  out  to  be  true  ;  so  in  either  cage 
she  kept  up  the  cheat. 

Rachel,  m  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  *  ai  mer  J enkins.  She  contri  ved  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was  from 
home  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way.  She 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  the  maids  being  out  a  hay! 
making,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open  it  herself.-- 
Rachel  asked  her  it  she  would  please  to  let  her 
hght  her  pipe?  1  his  was  a  common  preterite 
when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her  pbe*  The 
looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  said,  she  could  tell 
her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer’s  wife,  who 
was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak  and  aTuper! 
Stitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know  what  she 
meant.  Rachel  then  looked  about  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  mysterious  ajr 
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th»md  Tl  'f  she  was  surc  nobody  would  heat 
i™;,,1"  appearance  of  mystery  was  at  once 

u  ^  te'r^'"S  to  Mrs'  Jenkins,  who, 
with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the  cunning  woman 

speak  out,  “  Then,”  said  Rachel  in  1  solemn 
whisper  “  there  is  to  my  certain  knowledge  aTo" 
of  money  hid  under  one  of  the  stones  in  your  cel- 
ar'  ~  Indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  “it  is  im- 
possible,  tor  now  I  think  of  it,  I  dreamt  last 

1?  P.rlson  -for  debt.” — “  Did  you  in¬ 
deed,  said  Rachel,  “  that  is  quite  surprising. 
Did  you  dream  before  ^velve  o’clock  or  after  1*~ 

<<  nri.U  "rS  th,s  <nor“*n.g>  just  before  I  awoke.”— 
lnen  1  am  sure  it  is  true,  for  morning  dreams 
always  go  by  contraries,”  cried  Rachel.  “  How 
lucky  it  was  you  dreamt  it  so  late  I”  Mrs.  Jenkins 
CQuld  hardly  contain  her  joy,  and  asked  how 
the  money  was  to  be  come  at  ?  «•  There  is  but  one 
way,  said  Rachel,  I  must  go  into  the  cellar.  lr 
know  by  my  art  under  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I 
must  not  tell.”— Then  they  both  went  down  into 
the  cellar,  but_  Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the 
stone  unless  Mrs.  Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces 
.  gold  into  a  bason  and  do  as  she  directed.  The 
simple  woman  instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors 
For  a  cheat,  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  <nii- 
tieas  into  a  bason  which  she  gave  into  RacliePs 
[land.  Rachel  strewed  some  white  powder  over 

e  gold,  muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and 


then,  by  the  power  of  my  art,  you  iiill 
bason  conveyed  to  the  very  stone  under which 
the  money  lies  hid ;  and  a  fine  treasure  it  will  be. 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  believed  every  word  the  wo- 
man  said,  did  exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Ka- 
chel  took  her  leave  with  a  handsone  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home;  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider :  this  she  put 
off  doing  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased; 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  drink  a  little  beer 
instead.  He  insisted  on  knowing  the  reason,  and 
when  at  last  he  grew  angry  she  told  him  all  that 
had  passed  ;  and  owned  that  as  the  po  o  go 
happened  to  be  in  the  cider  cellar;  she  _  1 
dare  to  open  the  door,  as  she  was  sure  it  would 
break  the  charm.  “  And  it  would  be  a  pity  j  ou 
know,”  said  she,  “  to  lose  a  good  fortune  for  the 
sake  of  a  draughtof  cider.”  The  farmer  who  was 
not, so  easily  imposed  upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He 
demanded  the  key,  and  went  and  opened  the  cel¬ 
lar  door ;  there  he  found  the  bason;  and  in  it  five 
round  pieces  of  tin  covered  with  powder,  Mrs. 
Jenkins  burst  outa  crying ;  but  the  farmer  taught 
of  nothing  but  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehe 
the  cunning  woman.,  Indeed  she  well  proved^her 
claim  to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that 
"cellar  door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time 
to  get  out  of  reach  of  all  pursuit. 

O  t  *• ;  2 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  aitt  sure  she  rued  thedny 
that  over  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller.  Sally 
was  asfcarmless  a  girl  asever  churnedapou^l  of 
butter;  but  Sally  was  'gnorantandsupe^td.ous 
She  delighted  in  dreamfoooks,  and  had  consutlea 
alV  ih^Snuing  wbmeff  in  the  cmintiry  folbher 

whethdrttoa  twd  innl&bh  her  6heek  denoted  that  >■ 


wig  was  to  have  two  husbands,  or  only  two  chil- 
dren.  If  she  picked  up  an  old  horse-shoe  going 
to  church  she  was  sure  that  would  be  a  lucky 
wpek.  She  never  made  a  black  pudding  without 
borrowing  one  of  the  parson’s  old  wigs  to  hang  in 
the  chimney,. firmly  believing  there  were  no  other 
means  to  preserve  them  from  bursting.  She 
would  never  go  to  bed  on  Midsummer-eve,  with¬ 
out  sticking  up  in  her  room  the  well-known  plant 
called  Midsummer«men,  as  the  bending  of  the 
leaves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  would  never  fail 
to  tell  her  whether  Jacoby  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently,  was  true  ory  false.  She  would  rather 
go  fi  ve  miles  about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard 
at  night,  livery  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat 
beans  because  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod 
instead  of  upward ;  and  she  would  rather  have 
gone  with  her  gown  open  than  have  taken  a  pin 
of  an  old  woman,  for  fear  of  being  bewitched. 
Poor  Sally  had  so  many  unlucky  days  in  her  ca¬ 
lendar,  that  a  large  portion  of  her  time  became 
of  little  use,  because  on  these  days  she  did  not 
dare  set  about  any  new  work.  4nd  she  would 
have  refused  the  best  offer  in  the  country  if  made 
to  her  on  a  Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky 
a  day  that  she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
there  was  any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had 
twenty  pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  She 
had  long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad, 
with  whom  she  lived  fellow-servant  at  a  credit¬ 
able  farmer’s.  Honest  Jacob,  like  hispame^ke 
of  old,  thought  it  little  to  wait  seyUn  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 
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Now  there  was  one  Robert *  a  rambling*  idle 
young  gardener,  who  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where,  he  could  get 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him; 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.  Robert  who  was, now  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  *  and  lief 
twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conoeived  a 
longing  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  wen  t  to  his  old 
friend  Rachel,  told  her  all  he  had  heard  of  Sally, 
and  promised  if  she  could  bring  about  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  them,  she  should  go  shares  in  the 
mopey.  < 

:  \  ,  t  1  •-  j  .  ;  -  .  ;  j  ;  •  ,  •  i  •  •  ■■  i 

v  Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off  to 
the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  window. 
Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune,  which 
was  unhappily  used,  as  is  to©  often  the  case,  to  set 
off  some  ;  very  loose  words,  that  she  jumped  up, 
dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the  cream,  and 
ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she  stooped  down 
to  rummage  the  basket  for  those  songs  which  had 
the  most  tragical  pictures,  (for  Sally  had  a  ten¬ 
der  heart,  and  delighted  in  whatever  was  mourn¬ 
ful)  Rachel,  looked  Stedfastly  in  her  face,  and 
told  her  she  knetv  by  her  art  that  she  was  born  to 
good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not  to  throw  herself 
away.  ‘‘  These  two  moles  on  your  cheek,”  added 
she,  ‘,‘  shew  you  are  in  some  danger.”-— “  Do  they 
denote, husbands  or  children?”  cried  Sally,  start-, 
ing  up  and  letting  fall  (he  song  of  ike  Children  in. 
the  Wood. — “  Husbands,”  mutterecl  Rachel. 
“  Alas!  poor  Jacob  1”  said  Sally  mournfully. 


“  then  he  will  die  first,  won’t  he?” — “  Mam  for 
that,”  quoth  the  fortune  teller,  “  I  will  say  ,110 
,  tnore.”  Sally  was  impatient,  but  the  more  curio¬ 
sity  she  discovered  the  more  mystery  Rachel  af¬ 
fected.  At  last  she  said,  “  if  you  will  cross  my 
hand  with  a  piece  of  silver,  I  will  tell  you  your 
fortune.  By  the  power  of  my  art  I  can  do  this 
three  ways ;  by  cards,  by  the  lines  of  your  hand, 
vor  by  turniug  a  cup  of  tea-grounds,  which  will 
you  have?”  uO,  all !  all!”,  cried  Sally,  looking 
up  with  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis¬ 
dom,  who  knew  no  less  than  three  different  ways 
of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Alas!  per¬ 
sons  of  better  sense  than  Sally  have  been  so 
taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity  !  The  poor  girl  said 
she  would  run  up  stairs  to  her  little  box  vgjiere 
she  kept  her  money  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  an  old 
glove,  and  would  bring  down  a  bright  queen 
Ann’s  sixpence  very  crooked.  u  I  am  sure,” 
added  she,  Ci  it  is  a  lucky  one,*  for  it  cured  me  of 
a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by  only  laying  it  nine 
nights  under  my  pillow  without  speaking  a  word. 
But  then  you  must  know  what  g$ve  the  virtue 
to  this  sixpence  was,  that  it  had  belonged  to  three 
young  men  of  the  name  of  John;!  am  sure  I 
had  work  enough  to  get  it.  But  true  it  is,  it  Cer¬ 
tainly  cured  me.  It  must  be  the  sixpence,  you 
know,  for  I  am  sure  I  did  nothing  else  for  my 
ague,  except  indeed  taking  some  bitter  stuff  every 
-three  hours  which  the  doctor  called  b  irk.  To  be 
sure  I  lost  my  ague  soon  after  I  took  it,  but  lam 
certain  it  was  owing  to'the  crooked  sixpence  and 
not  to  the  bark.  And  so  good  woman,  you  may 
come  in  .  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  but  ntie.”  This  was  the  very  thing  Rachel 
wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to  learn 
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While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her  glove* 
Rachel  slipped  into  the  parlour,  took  a  small  sil¬ 
ver  cup  from  the  beaufet,  and  clapped  it  inter 
her  pocket*  Sally  run  down  lamenting  that  she- 
had  lost  her  sixpence,  .which  she  verily  believed 
was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into  a  l^ft  glove 
instead  of  a  right  one.  Rachel  comforted  her  by 
saying,  that  if  she  gave  her  two  plain  ones  instead,, 
the  charm  would  work  just  as  well.  Simple 
Sally  thought  herself  happy  to  be  let  off  so  easily, 
never  calculating  that  a  smooth  shilling  was 
worth  two  crooked  sixpences.  But  this  skill  was 
a  part  of  the  black  art  in  which  Rachel  excelled. 
She  took  the  money  and  began  to  examine  the 
lines  of  Sally’s  left  hand.  She  bit  her  withered 
lips,  shook  her  head  and  bade  her, poor  dupe,  be¬ 
ware  of  a  young  man  who  had  black  hair.  “  No 
indeed,”  cried  Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  “  you  mean, 
black  eyeS,  for  our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair, 
7tis  his  eyes  that  are  black.”  That  is  the  very 
til ijig  J  was  going  to  say,”  muttered  Rachel,  “  I 
meant  bis  eyes,  though  I  said  hair,  for  1  know  his 
hair  is  as  brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black 
as  a  sloe.” — “So  they  are  sure  enough,”  cried 
Sally,  “how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that?” 
forgetting  that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  it  is  thus  thatefhese  hags  pick  out  of  the  cre¬ 
dulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to  re¬ 
veal  to  them.  “  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,”  said  Rachel,  “  but  you  must  be  aware 
df  this  man.” — “  Why  so,”  cried  Sally  with  great 
qniekress.  “  Because,”  answered  Rachel,  “  you 
are  fated  to  marry  a  nlan  worth  a  hundred  of  him. 
Who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders.”  “  No,  indeed,  but  I  can’t,”  said 
Sally,  “  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob  I  will 
nnm'y*”— “  You  cannot,  child,”  returned  Rfc- 


fchei  in  a  solemn  tone ;  “  it  is  out  of  your  power, 
you  are  fated  to  marry  the  grey  eyes  and  light 
hair.” — “  Nay,  indeed,”  said  Sally, sighing  deeply, 
“  if  1  am  fated*  1  Uiust ;  I  know  there  is  no  resist¬ 
ing  one’s  fate.”  This  is  a  common  cant  with  poor 
deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that  they  them¬ 
selves  made  their  fate  by  their  folly,  and  then 
complain  there  is  no  resisting  it* — “  What  can  I 
do,  ?”  said  Sally,  “  I  will  tell  you  that  too,”  said 
Rachel.  “  You  must  take  a  walk  next  Sunday 
afternoon  to  the  church-yard,  and  the  first  man 
you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a  large  posy  of 
pinks  and  southernwood  in  his  bosom,  sitting  on 
the  church- yard  wall, about  seven  o’clock,  he  will 
be  the  man.”— “  Provided,”  said  Sally,  much  dis¬ 
turbed,  “  he  has  grey  eyes  and  stoops.” — “  to 

be  sure,”  said  Rachel,  “  otherwise  it  is  not  the 
right  man.”— “  But  if  1  should  mistake,”  said 
Sally,  “  for  two  men  may  happen  to  have  a  coat 
and  eyes  of  the  same  colour  ?” — “  To  prevent 
that,”  replied  Rachel,  “  if  it  is  the  right  man, 
the  two  first  letters  of  his  name  will  be  R.  P. 
This  man  has  got  money  beyond  sea.”— “O,  I  do 
not  value  his  money,”  said  Sally,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  n  for  I  love  Jacob  better  than  house  or 
land ;  but  if  l  am  fated  to  marry  another,  1  can’t 
liAln  Ur  vmi  know  there  is  no  struggling  against 


help  it ;  ypu  know  there  is  no  struggl 

_ »  •  v 


Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing  and  dreamt  of 
, thing  all  the  week  but  the  blue  coat  and  the 
>ey  eyes.  She  made  an  hundred  blunders  at 
;r  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 


pan,  instead  of  the  cheese  tub.  She  gave  the 
curd  to  the  hogs,  and  put  the  whey  in  the  vats. 
She  put  her  little  knife  out  of  her  pocket  for  tear 
W  should  out  love,  and  would  not  stay  in  the 


kitchen  if  there  was  not  an  ev 
pie,  lest  it  should  break  the  < 
cold  and  mysterious  in  her  bel 
Ja«*>b,  whom  she  truly  loved, 
she  thought  of  tlie  fortune-tel] 
convinced  that  brown  hair  a, 
not  what  she  was  fated  to  ina 
though  she  trembled  to  think  i 
be  the  man. 

,  "r"  ■  '•  ;  •  ,  i 

f°“SaZdl!?S¥  was  to°  uneas 
for  poor  Sally  had  never  been 

being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh 
to  go  thither.  She  spent 
f  little  garret,  dressi, 
* mt  she  put  on  her  red  ribboi 
“Might  at  last  Lammas  (air ;  the 
ttat  red  was  an  unlucky  colour 
Wue  ribbon,  tied  in  a  true] 
suddenly  called  to  mind  that 
bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a  pe 
*nd  that  she  had  promised  to  we; 
!le.r  smote  her,  and  she  foi, 
ihnik  that  she  was  not  fated  t< 

who  had  given  it  to  her.  Whe. 


.  13 

^cast  her  eyes  on  the  church  clock,  and  foundshe 
>vas  two  hours  before  her  time.  This  was  snm* 
Comfort.  She  walked  away,  and  got  rid  of  the  two 

as°slm  wlf*  as  sbe  couId.  payinf  great  attention 
he  went  on  .not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which 

waereCneveraan  ^ing  to  see  ifthSo 

infaii'ki  n  °  ^  horse-shoe  in  the  wav.  that 

c  °f  good  fortune.  WhUe  the 

k  was  striking  seven  she  returned  to  the 
urc  l-yard,  and,  O!  the  wonderful  power  of 

very  man!  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eves  a* 

n  fifh**  EVP*  "t'tti9  an<J  ll,S  s^loulders  as  round  as 
•  , .  .  lery  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosep'av 

houtr,-1tT.l/rtto,ii,ule- At  fl^rSiSfS 

eatclrat  '  ,had  b?®nsweet  b"ar5  and,  glad  to 
and  lUalf raW’  'V  “!S[,Td  to  berself,  it  is  not  he, 
a”ain  ste.  IT-?7  Jaeobls‘i11 ;  but  on  looking 
anilThlr  *  watj  southernwood  plain  enough! 

her  wifh°t™  wasover'  The  man  accosted 
ner  w,th  some  very  nonsensical,  but  too  accent- 

Sf'SrSdTw,  r  -‘-rally  fS£ 

not  ffave  K^b  ‘or  Rachel's  wicked  art,  would 
ml  n  ,  i  courage  to  talk  with  a  strange 
niaa ;  hut  how  could  she  resist  her  fate  v£, 

^!!?w  •  A“eI. a  httle  discourse,  she  asked’him 

Jnl?  *r,ep  “6  heart’  wbat  m'ght  be  his  name* 

„  Rabar  Price  at  your  service  *  was  the  answer' 

and  ffcr  •  PT,Ce!  *hat  is  R  P  as  sure  as  I  amaUve' 

it  h  ail  nlTn teIler  Was  a  witch !  U  is  al>  out ! 
tellers'!”  J  °  he  wonderful  ar‘  of  fortune- 

she  had  that  night  was  dis- 

funerals*-1  but  asth*  °f  grarcs’  a!>d  ghosts,  and 
juuerets  ,  but  as  they  were  morning  dreams  «h*» 

k  tho3e  went  by  contranes,  and  that 


the  funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  .Still  a  s*gh 
would  now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that 
wedding  Jacob  could  have  no  part.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally’s  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed,  fehe  forgot  all  her  vows  to  Ja¬ 
cob  ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculous  notion  that 
she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  decree  which  she 
had  it  not  in  her  power,  to  resist.  She  marrie 
this  Robert  Price,  the  strange  gardener,  whom 
she  found  to  be  very  worthless,  and  very  much  in 
debt.  He  had  no  such  thing  as  “  money  beyond 
sea,”  as  the  fortune-teller  had  told  her  ;  but,  alas  l 
he  had  another  wife  there.  He  got  immediate 
possession  of  Sally’s  twenty  pounds,  Rachel  put 
in  for  her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  far¬ 
thing,  and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act.  He  soon  rap  away 
from  Sally,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own  weak¬ 
ness  :  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any  irresist¬ 
ible  fate  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  ruin. 
To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself  '™s  suspected 
of  having  stolen  the  Silver  cup  which  Rachel  had 
pocketed.  Her  master,  however,  would  not  pro¬ 
secute  her,  as  she  was  falling  into  a  deep  decline, 
and  she  died  in  a  few  months  of  a  broken  heart, 
a  sad  warning  to  all  credulous  girls  ! 

Rachel,  whenel#  she  got  near  home  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket.  Mr.  W ilson  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some  very 
wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went  up 
with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had  no 


sooner  began  bis  exhortation  than  up  came  a  con¬ 
stable  followed  by  several  people,  44  There  she  is, 
that  is  she,  that  is  theold  witch  who  tricked  nay  wife 
out  of  the  tire  guineas,”  said  one  of  them.  “  Do 
your  office,  constable,  seize  that  old  hag.  &ke 
may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in  Taunton 

foal,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing  else  to  dcuw 
'his  was  the  very  farmer  Jenkins,  whose  wife  had 
been  cheated  by  Rachel  of  the  fi  ve  guineas.  He 
bad  taken  pains  to  trace  her  to  her  own  parish ;  he 
did  not  so  much  value  the  loss  of  the  money^btjtt 
be  thought  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  public  to 
clear  the  country  of  such  vermin.  Mr..  Wilson 
immediately  com  nutted  her.  She  took  her  trial 
at  the  next  assizes,  when  slie  was  sentenced  to  :a 
year’s  imprisonment.  In  the  mean  time  the  pawn¬ 
broker  to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  *cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally’s  master, 
impeached  her ;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully 
proved  upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  for  this 
crime  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  wasfor 
the  county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it.  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  His  life 
in  stealing  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Second  Part  of  Poaching  Giles. 

v 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
bistory,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  yon  young 
men  and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
CHEATS,  IMPOSTORS,  CUNNING  WOMEN,  FORTUNE¬ 
TELLERS,  conjurors,*  and  interpreters  of 
dReams.  Listen  to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I 
assure  you  that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and 
wicked  women  those  secret  designs  of  his  Pro  vi¬ 
dence,  which  no  human  wisdom  is  ahle  to  foresee. 
To  consult  thedfe  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 


hut  sinful.  It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  thei&i 
selves  as  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretend  $> 
teach!  and  it  is  sinful  because  it  is  pfying  iifttb 
that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercy,  as  well  fcs 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed  orders  all 
things;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a  foolish 
thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do  it.  This 
is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trusting  him.  It 
is  indeed,  “  charging  God  with  folly Prudence 


by  J.  Evans  and  Sk»,  tong-laM,  SqaithiUld,  Lw&upu 


